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Preface 



One of the key underlying assOmptions of Women's Studies 
courses in teacher education is that sexism in Amencan Sotiety is 
reinforced and perpetuated in the^policies and practices of our 
educational institution;?. Thus, the foremost goal of Women's 
Studies m teacher education is to interrupt the'process by which 
sex role stereotyping is perpetuated. Research findings and the 
personal thoughts and feelings of the participants serve as the 
data base by which the students examine discriminatory school 
policies and practices so that, in turn, they wiH becomp rtiore 
aware of the possibility that they themselves harbor sexual biases. 
Opportunities are provided for the development of toofs, 
methodologies and materials to eliminate sex role stereotyping in 
school policies, progranr\s and materials. Students study and design 
strategies ipx promoting sex equality in educational i^istitutions. 

Because feminists are deeply committed to eq^alitarianisrfi, the 
style of teaching and classroom le&nUng environment are a focu? 
of concern in addition to the content. Because of their-inter- 
discip^inary nature. Women's Studies courses are often team 
taugh^l^nstructors of Women's Studies courses are experimenting 
witi) new teaching techniques and grading systemsihat a^void 
hierarchical distinctions between tHemselves and their students. 
Although traditional tools are used (lectures, discussions, syllabi, 
reading lists, bibliography, axams^ projects dnd papers), the trend 
IS to involve students whenever possible in the planning, develop- 
ment ajid teaching of'the course. Instructors seek to establish an 
accepting, cooperative or "open" learning environment in which 



students can develop competence in group process and 
leadership skills. 

For those of you who have not involved yourselves in dealing with 
the issues of sexism and sex role stereotyping, but would like to, this 
handbook has been prepared to provide you with the necessary 
materials for establishing courses and/or units in your college or 
department Although this handbook is copyrighted, there are few 
restrictions concerning .the reproduption of itscontd'nts Educators 
should feel free to duplicate and/or modify the materials for usem 
their classes or workshops However, reproduction of sections of 
the book in other publications should be done with the permission of 
the publisher. 

The course objectives, syllabi, readings, and learning PfQigpts 
included here were compiled from over 50 teacher educators^ 
nationwHje. These materials were originally developed for the first 
national conference, "TEACHER TRAINING — Resources and 
Strategies for Non-Sexist Education," sponsored by the Resource 
Center on Sex Roles in Education and held in Boston, January 17- 
19, 1975. The conference was aimed at providing an opportunity 
for administrators, teachers, association leaders, policymakers 
and concerned individuals to consider ways in which teacher 
training institutions might contribute to the elimination of sex role 
stereotyping and sexism in our nation's cl^sscooms and schools. 

Eliminating sexism m schools is no easy task, for the school is 
a complex institution in a complex society. As a necessary first 
step toward that goal, it is my belief that sexism in the schoofand 
society must first be publicly recognized as a problem of the 
teaching profession, and should become a special area of con- 
.cern in schools of education. So a$ to interrupt the process by 
which sex stereotyping is perpetuated by teachers, units or whole 
courses on what is known about discriminatory policies and prac- 
tices, in the schools should enter the school curriculum College 
instructors interested in changing the educatior^ of women and 
men can begin to develop "a feminist perspective" by attending 
in-service workshops on sex role stereotyping, by reading the 
current literature on discriminatory policies and practices in the 
schools and by turning to co^leagues for continued support and 
feedback as well as foi^ ideas, sources of materials and teaching 
strategies * . 

It IS hoped that the resource materials provided in this hand- 
book will play a significant role in helping our students to ques- 
tion, to think, to gam the strength to be different, the confidence 
to choose who they are to be beyond the pale of their given roles. 

8 
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It is time for us as educators to integrate Women's Studies into 
our curriculum if we want„to liberate our children and ourselves 
from the bonds of sex role programming and the institutions 
created by that programming. 

I urge educators, male and female, to commit themselves to the 
basic goal of maximizing the opportunities for all human beings to 
develop to the fullest extent possible their own unique 
capabilities, interests, and predispositions if education is to ac- 
complish in positive ways its principal task— the intellectual, 
moral, and emotional growth of children. Sex role stereotyping is 
antithetical to humanistic education, for it denies the value of in- 
dividual differences and personal growth by pre-judging and 
molding students on the basis of sex. Eliminating sexist policies 
and practices in the schools is not only desirable-^it is essential if 
our society i$ to become a learning center in which all individuals 
can explore and develop their human potential. 



Washington, DC 
March 1975 



Suzanne Howard, Ph.D. 
Assistant Director of Program 
Higher Education 
American Association of 
University Women 
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Women's Studies in 
teacher Education: 
A Rationale 



• The Growth of Women's Courses 

Like Black Studies, Womert's Studies developed as the 
academic inquiry into an emerging political movement, feminism. 
Femtnists are part of a revolutionary movement whose goal is to 
end not only patriarchal rule, but rather all invidious divisions in 
society whether based on class, race, religion, age, or sex. A 
feminist believes that we must make whatever changes are 
necessary in our political, economic, and SQCial institutions to 
bring about equality of the sexes. In an attempt to create an an- 

^ drogynous* society, feminists are (1) developing consciousness 
of their second-class status in society so as to recapture an identi- 
ty out of their oppressed state, and (2) avoiding hierarchical 

^ . - (superordinate-subordinate) distinctions. 

In the late 60's women s caucuses were organized at national 
conferences of professional associations (e.g., ftnerican 

s;::^. Historical Association, Modern Language Association). Women 
' beganrto see their disciplines in a new light and to initiate courses 
which Veflected their various feminist perspectives. For the more 
radicalseDQinists among academic women, the main goal of 
Women's Studies has always been to serve the women's move- 

I ' A society that makes no dtstmctions between male and female roles, one m 
/ which the development of persons Is deternrttned by one's interests and 
capabilities rather than on the basis of sex. 

13 



ment.^)VQmen's Studies must contribute to building a 
revolutionary movement and thus must teach women the skills to 
eliminate sexism m-our society. Other academic women concen- 
[ate instead on a scholarly investigation of what the heritage and 
\jlture of women is and could be. 

1^* The growth of Women's Studies courses and programs has 
b^en phenomenal in the last decade. In December 1970, there 
were slightly more than 100 courses. By 1972, over 2,000 courses 
had been developed in campuses across the country. At last 
count, the number had mushroomed to 4,000, Si^ice 1969 the 
number of full academic programs on women has grown from two 
to 8/ and there have been innumerable conferences on Women's 
Studies in the past few years, S,tudents, faculty, and staff groups 
in a number of institutions have banded together and esta.bllshed 
their own women's. centers. 

Courses have proliferated primarily jn the liberal arts and are 
being offered mainly by sociologists, psychologists, and 
historians, but are now spreading to'a wider range of disciplines. 
Women's courses are only gradually finding their way into 
professional schools. Education departments, although in- . 
creasingly represented, have been notably slow to join the move- 
ment Some 100 courses are distributed across 59 institutions, 
geographically ranging from the east coast to Hawaii with a small 
but growing number of courses in Canada, The major focus of 
Women's Studies c6urses in teach 5r education has been on the 
relationships between .society and school policies and practices 
regarding the issues of ^exism and^s^x role stereotyping. 



What is Women's Studies? 

As part of the Feminist Movement, \yomen's Studies courses 
should function, 1) to help women and meri examine alternative 
ways of looking at their roles in society and the assumptions of 
our culture, and 2) to discover and provide new information on 
the history, culture and accomplishments of Women. The rrjain 
purpose of Women's Studies is to help women evaluate their role 
and status in society, to think about what they .want to become 
and to help them identify the changes in socio-cultural institu- 
tions which are necessary for maximizing their development as 
human beings. The content and method will vary according to the 
instructor's philosophy of teacher education. Lf one's goal is to 
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prepare students to fit into society and the school establishment 
as they already exist, then these instructors would be concerned 
primarily v/ith helping students to becofhe aware of how they hav 
been conditioned Mpst instructors who are preparing their 
students to be change strategists wilLaid their prospective 
teachers to move from what "is" our conditioning to the "oughty 
desire for role and school reform.. » ^ 

Courses in a Women's Studies program, whether they be in 
Liberal Arts or professional schools, present an interdisciplinary 
approach'because the subject, women, encompasses the whole of 
human experience. Since Women's Studies necessarily involves 
broad Cultural perspectives (e'.g,, historical, psychological, ^ 
economic, sociological, anthropological, educational, politfcal, 
medical, philosophical and legal), students learn to use the tools 
of various disciplines. Women's Studies is part of a national effort 
to develop interdisciplinary approaches to study the history, 
culture, and status of a particular social'group. In siddition to^its 
interdisciplinary nature, what makes Women's Studies different 
from most other academic subjects is that'it attempts to foster 
aftective as well as cognitive learning. More specifically, Women's 
Studies must involve much more than the intellectual develop- 
ment of the student, it involves a person's whole being- 
philosophy, emotions, values, and attitudes. Thus, Women's 
Studies IS radically personal. The subject matter is the lived world 
of each student, not meaningless abstractions of the imposed 
worlds laid down by the "expfert$" in their fields. 

An integral part of , the teaching strategy m Women's Studies is 
consciousness-raising. Broadly defined, the consciousness- 
raising group IS a small discussion group usually made up of six 
to 10 persons. Individuals share their experiences, feelings, and 
fantasies m an attempt to come to grips with the effects of sex 
role programing on their own lives, on the lives of other in^ 
dividuals. and on social institutions. Starting from the personal 
perspej:tiva of each* participant, the group looks for com- 
monalitiesihat may be stated as generalizations. The 
consciousness-raising process is not tinhke the problem-solving 
method fn which one must coavert a fplt difficulty-into a specific 
problem. 

^ Long before the development 'of the C;R group as a 
revolutionary teaching strategy among feminists, John Dewey 
recognized that the primary task of an educator is to begin with 
the students* felt difficulties and then-proceed in such a way as 
to enable the students to translate their troubles into spedific 

15 
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Strategies for the solution of their problems C W Mills has 
postulated that the political task of the liberal educator isrto help 
students translate their personal troubles into' public issues and 
public issues mto^heir meaning for the individual That is. 
students learn that personal problems are inseparable from public 
issues and that resolution comes only when the dialectic 
(personal-political) is ur\derstood 

We can see. therefore, that although the content of Women's 
Studies IS new to teacher education/the processes by which th^ 
goals are to be accomplished are familiar to those liberal 
> educators who have long been interested in quality education 

A Rationale for Women's Studies 
in Teacher Education 

What IS the point of Women s Studies m teacher education? 
The immediate justification of Women*s Studies is the narrowness 
of the traditional male domir\ated curriculum, a currjculum where 
man is literally the measure Since we as educators, policy- 
makers, and social scientists have asked few questions regarding 
the experience of women, past and present, cross-culturally and 
withm sub-cultures, we must now learn for ourselves andieach 
our students to seek answers to such questions. For example. 
How did teaching become a "female occupation"? What were the 
accomplishments of 19th century feminists with regard to educa- 
tion for women'' What is the current role and status of women in 
the teaching profession'^ How does* the socialization process 
affect school achievement, vocational aspirations, self-concept? 
What social and legal issues are involved m sex differentiated 
programs, procedures and materials'' ' ' 

Many of the topics coverecJ m Women's Studies courses 
currently being taught in colleges of education borrow heavijy 
from the Women's Studies courses taught m the liberal arts. There 

15 a heavy emphasis on such topics as socialization, sex role iden- 
*tity, the role and status of women m American society, the history 
of the Feminist Movement, and women in the media. Although 
these are important topics, to be sure, w,e are just scratching the 
surface in terms of what needs to be done m order to produce a 
body of knowledge relevant v/tthin the context of education. If 
Women's Studies is to be accepted in teacher education we need to 
integrate what has been made known from pther disciplines and 

16 ■ / 
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make it relevant to the teaching profes§icm. Moreover, we need to 
examine aspects of American society, schools, and personal iden- 
tity which have formerly gone unnoticed or unquestioned. Such 
an examination wiil produce a body of new knowledge which Is 
vital in order to give arademic credibility to Women's Studies 
courses m colleges of education. In the scholarly tra^lition. 
teacher educators must investigate old beliefs, examine changes 
in traditional roles, and new developments m society as they 
affect women and as they bear on education Our first task, then, 
is the development of new knowledge. 

The next challenge is applying that knowledge to what teachers 
are doing in the classrooms of our schools. The problem of mak- 
ing educational theory relevant to the problems of practice is not 
new to teacher educators. For some time a common criticism of 
teacher education programs has been that there is very little 
evidence of carry-over from the concepts espoused m education 
courses to actual performance as a teacher. Most teacher educa- 
tion institutions have a basic approach which functions as a ^ 
barrier to making a body of knowledge relevant to pfdblems of 
practice. In most teacher education programs, which are really 
not program^ but a series of unrelated courses, we have not 
succeeded in helping teachers-to-be fo adapt knowledge and put 
It to work to have an impact on what they are doing in the 
schools. 

In order for the learnings regarding sexisnrr and sex rde 
stereotyping to be applicable to our classrooms, we ne^dTo bui^^^ 
a curriculum that is based upon the problems of practice which 
prospective teachers encounter. Unless we prepare teachers to 
have a workable knowledge of the role of theocy in relation to 
practice they will end up emulating and perpetuating established 
and unexamined teachiVig practices. 

Pant of the problem is the perennial issue of what is the ap- 
propriate teacher education program— is it trammg or education? 
On the one hand we want to educate our students to examine 
assumptions about education, to think reflectively about 
educational policies and practices. On the other hand, many 
teacher educators believe that teaching can be reduced to a series 
of performance functions and students can be trained to master 
specific pjfofessional 'Skills. Although the teaching of all subjects/^ 
benefits by being relevant to student concerns and by an ap- 
proach which brings theory and practice into close conjunction. 
Women's Studies is ideally suited for breaking that artificial 
separation between theory arid practice, learning and doing. 

' • 17 



Basically this means^a new teacher education program. The need 
is for professional training that balances its commitment to per- 
formance based sjjills with a sense of dedication to sociaf change. 
Women's Studies courses can help prepare our teachers to 
challenge the status quo and to examine cultural assumptions in 
addition to helping them to perforrii all of the skills which make up 
the goals of the competency curriculum. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The immediate problem facing colleges of educ^fion today is 
one facing education as a whole— overcoming the gaps that exist 
between thought and actign. learmng^and doing, the subjective 
and the objec%e, the rational a/nd the emotional. Women's 
Studies involves ^he reintegration of theise dualisms. The teachmg 
approach involves the whole person, and in our*western society 
we have so sharply delineated and isolated different modes of tjfe- 
mg and knowing (e.g.. intellectual, emotionat, physical) and ^ 
usually only focus on one at a time, that it seems an overwhelm- 
ing task when we are asked to integrate them. With practice, 
howeyer. a total approach seems le^ strange and difficult. Vir- 
tuSHy all of those who have already taken part m the restoration' 
report that the courses arre both intellectually challenging and 
personally satisfying. 

If possible, try to view the effort of incorp'orating Women's 
Studies into ci)llege^ or departments oj e<lucat4on as part of a 
general attempt to reform teacher'education. As Robert J. Nash 
puts it: 

What can be said of teacher education at its worst is that it 
is bland, norjnatively obtuse, esthetically archaic, and in- 
tellectually insipid. At its best, teacher education can touch 
, those hidden, unrealized potentialities of each of us so that 
we can create better lives for ourselves and others.* 

A Women's Studies component in teacher education prograpis 
would help not only to reform teacher education, but also to 
restore an important purpose to education, to prbvide the un- 

^' \ ' . • ■ ' 

' Robert J Nash. "Commitment to Competency the Nevv Fetishjsm in Teacher 
Education." Phi Detta Kappan. December 1970, p. 243. 
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derstandmgs andijehaviors that will help to liberate individuals 
from the bonds of unexamined and outmoded cultural in- 
stitutions Thus, if teacher education institutions are going to 
provide leadership in eliminating sexism and sex role stereotyp- 
ing, they have a responsiblity not only to generate new knowledge 
and to see to it that it has an impact on what their students are do- 
ing in classrooms, but also to turn those teachers, administrators 
and parents who are already in our schools into change 
strategists 

Based on our analysis of the role and status of Women's 
Studies in teacher education institution^, all colleges or 
departments of education are urged to' 

1 Recognize se?(ism in the school and society as a 
f)rot:tlem of the teaching profession and make it a special 
area of concern in the teacher education program. 

2 Encourage the undertaking of research endeavors 
which Will provide new knowledge about the relationship 
between women and education, past and present, dVoss- 
culturally and within sub-cultures. 

3, Provide in-service courses and summer institutes for 
training college faculty and school personnel to develop 
tools, methodologies, materials, and strategies for 
eliminating sex role* stereotyping in educational institutions 
.at ail levels. 

If there is to be a substantial improvement in the quality of the 
e<jucational services provided in our society, greater, attention 
must be given to the role of Women's Studies in teacher training 
institutions as a force for facilitating personal growth and helping 
individuals to achieve a sense of well-being, regardless of^sex 
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Course Outline 



Because of their interdisciplinary nature Women's Studies 
courses are often team taught. An analysis of over 50 syllabi of 
courses in scKboJ.s or departments of teacher education which 
deal with Women*s Studies or sex role stereotyping in education 
reveals that this has not been the trend in education. Coursesi^ 
have been designed mainly on, a lecture-small group discussion 
pattern with a heavy emphasis on the use of guest lecturers to 
represent particular areas of expertise. 

' In the spring of 1973 I introduced the subject of sex role 
stereotypinjg jnto a graduate education course in the Department 
of Social and philosophical Studies at the University of Kentucky. 
To help prepare my students to become active agents of social 
change. I focused on the socialization functions^ of our public 
schools which act as effective mechanisms for ihe "selecting and 
sorting" pfocess that perpetuates existing power differences. The 
development of a consciously articulated feminist perspective 
added another dimension to an analysis of the interrelationship of 
the School and society. | 

"Sex Roles and Education" is designed as bo^h a seminar and a 
workshop. StucJents first identify^sex role stereojtyping in school 
policies and practices so as to enable them to examine their own 
possibly existing discrimination (actual practices and pdlicies) 
and prejudice (underlying attitudes by which discriminatidn prac- 

' •, 21 
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tices are justified). The second part of the course is devoted tO an 
exploration of the relationsh^, between hormones, genetics, and 
environment in the shaping of male/female differences so as to 
enable the participants to examine how their own attitudes, ex- 
pectations, and behavior may be discriminatory in the socializa- 
tion process. To conclude the course, the participants are asked 
to identify changes in social and cultural institutions which would 
have outcomes that are desirable with reference to their notions 
of what is good for the development of persons (defined as an in- 
dividual's dispositions, skills, understandings, and sense of well- 
being) in a society professing democratic values. Opportunities 
are provided for students who so desire to develop and use 
methodologies, materials, and strategies for promoting sex 
equality in the schools. 



"Sex Roies and Education" 

Course Description. An examination of social and school policies 
and practices with regard to the issues of sexism and sex rflrfe 
stereotyping. Opportunity for developing teaching methodo^gies. 
materials and strategies for promoting sex equality in educational 
institutions will be provided in an open learning environnient. 

Each unit will consist of an examination of recent rese^arch find- 
ings, personal thoughts and feelings on the topics outlined below. 



Part I Social and School Policies ^nd Practices 

Unit 1 Policyr Hiring and promotion, maternity, 

salary, fringe benefits, on-the-job employ- 
ment practices 

Unit 2 ' Curriculum: Course offerings, school ac^^Jk 
tivities, budget differentials, curriculum com- 
mittees, course content 

Unit 3 Children's Readers, Literature, Textbooks 

Unit 4 ^ Counseling and Testing • 

Unit 5 Teacher-Student Interaction 

Part II The Development of Sex Roles 

Unit 6 Male-Female Differences: cognitive, affective, . 

motor skills with implications for educators 
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Unit 7 The Socialization Process: agents, pjoc^ss,* 

^ the interrelationship between hormones, 
genetics, and environment in shaping 
X male/female behavior; the role of the school 
in the molding process 

Part III Methodologies, Materials, Strategies • ^ 

Unit 8 . Tools of Analysis: identification of dis- 
/ criminatory policies and practices 

Unit 9 Strategies for Eliminating Sex Discrimination 

in the Schools: committees, legal action, 
pressure techniques, workshops 

Part^lV Education and Human Development 




Course Objectives 



The following list begins to outline some of the most ba^c oo- 
jectiv6s needed to reduce sex role stereotyping. It is not comptete 
in any area nor has the full range of objectives been considered. 
Rather, they are representative of what instructors are using in 
theif college classrooms out of their.commitment to a non-elitist 
liberal education. It is hoped that this brief list will encourage you 
to develop clearly stated, explicit objectives of your oyvn. 



General Objectives 



Tq establish an accepting atmosphere for the expression of and 
discussion of concerns and problems relating to the issues pf sex 
role stereotyping and sexism in education. 

To develop competence in process skills, such as interpersonal 
regard, fluency and flexibility of perceiving, thinking and feeling. 

To develop, competence in group discussion and leadership skills. 

To develop competency in problem-solving skills. 

' ' i 

To involve students in the planning, development and teaching of 
the course. 

To be able to explain various perspectives on critical issues (i.e., 
conservative, liberal). 
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To help"students'to develop skills to work effectively with the 
public and within the profession to bring about change. 

To, examine the concepts and relationship between sexism and 
racism, and how they bear on education. 

To identify, analyze and evaluate the issues of sexism and sex role 
stereotyping. \ 

To explore, analyze, and synthesize existing research findings on 
the various topics. 

To identify discrimma|ory practices by self and others and to 
determine how to redirect such behavior. 

To develop strategies for promoting and sustaining individual in- 
volvement in resolving contemporary issues through social action. 

^ To identify changes in social and cultural institutions which would 
have outcomes that are desirable with reference to course par- 
ticipants! notions of what is good fbr the development of persqns 
in a society professing democratic values. 



Specific Objectives 

The Role and Status of Wdmen ' 

To review the current role expectations of men and women in 
American society. 

To examine the concepts of role expectations and job functions in 
relation to human development. 

To examine traditional assumptions and the difference between 
actual and mythical roles of women so as to assist them in 
developing their" own identities. 

To Examine the reJationship between feminine experience in the 
United States in the 1970's and that of other times, other cultures. 

To analyze the current role and status of women in various 
perspectives (historical, anthrjppological, etc.). 

To help females 'understand some of the workings of their own 
bodies and the effect of their physiology on their emotions. 

To determine how the education of todays' women differs from 
the education of women of earlier generations. 
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To identify Droblems m the education of women today and to pre- 
sent evidence as to their nature and extentT 

To evaluat^'the preparation of womet} for entry into the labor 
force. V \ . 

To survey women's access to various oc(3^pations as well as 
forms of discrimination. 

To compare anfl contrast career patterns of males and females in 
American society and other technological societies. 

To question how women live aod function . . .their interests, needs 
and their reasons for being and to explore alternatives. 

To examine alternative life styles. 

To identify ways that women can exercise ^ignificant^control over 
their lives and exert significant control in economic, political and 
soca, ,ea,.s. \s^^ 

Socialization 

To examine the effects of sexist practices on the potential, growth 
and development of children. ^ 

To explore sex role stereotyping in the context of ckiM dB^elop- 
meht and child-rearing practices in the United Stat^$. 

To examine the possible effects on children that remarks regard- 
ing sex role might have. , ' y 

To examine how sex role stereotyping develops in young children 
and how such stereotyping affecp the child's self-coHcept^and i 
view of his/her life as an adult, particularly with respect to job and. 
career aspirations. ^ \ 

" > 

School Polfcies and Practices 

To examine a\d evaluate societal notidns that havesbeen | 
translated into sexist school policy and practrces. [ y 



*To identify school policies and practices and currieufum cnaterials 
which reinforce sex role stereotyping. 

To identify the social and legal issues involved m sex differentia- 
tion in school programs, procedures and materials. 

To examine and evaluate research findings on discriminatory. ^ 
school policies and practices. ^ x-'rk'^ 
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To examine information on We nature and origin of sex 
differences in learning, on the learning of society's sex roles and^ 
on the effects of stereotypic attitudes, particularly as related to 
school achievement vocational aspirations and self-concept. 
To develof), use^d apply rinethodologies, materials and techni- 
ques for evaluating and eliminating sexism in schools. 

To translate understandings of the nature of sexism' in ^ 
educational programs and institutions into change strategies for 
prorffoting sex equaMty in the schools. '. 



( 
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Suggested Learning 
Projects* ^ 



iiig)f: 



Included in this section is a list of some typi,cal "learniiag'pro- 
jects" which might be used by the student to fulfill the major re- 
quirements in the course. The student is not limited to the follow- 
ing; these are offered ^s suggestions. 

•Each student will elect ao area of research, action project, 
stuUy or experiment, the results of which may be written up and/ 
or presented to the class (see "Possible Session Formats"), This 
may be any kind of project for which the student produc^^jsa film, 
sculpture, or tape-slide presentation. The purpose of this project 
is to provide course participants with an opportunity to do 
something creative— utilizing resources (human and material) 
compatible with their own interests and inclinations. Students 
may want to work individually, or in small groups. 

Attendance. Credit wjll be giveafor each claBs period attended. 
No penalty will be attached to missing some of the classes. As a 
matter of fact, students are fencouraged to miss a class when they 
feel that the activity which they are engaged irj is of greater 
significance than attending a class session. I 

Class participation. Each student is responsible for reading and' 
discussing selections based on the assigned tQgjc of\ach class 
session. The course is designed on the assumption that there will 



Adapted from a roodel provided by Dr. Voli;»ey Faw in Carl R. Rogers. Freedom 
^To Learn, Columbus. Ohio. Charles E. Merrrlll Publishing, Co., 1969. pp. 36-37. 
Used with the permission of the publisher. 
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be extensive participation in discussion by all members pf the 
class. Class periods will be aimed at supplementmg rather than 
recapitulating the ideas m the readings It will be devoted to lec- 
turettes, the raising of questions, th^ sharing of personal 
experiences— all with the aim of analyzing and discovering social 
issues as they bear on education Students may want to focus on 
particular skills to increase their own and or other members* par- 
ticipation 

Reading of assignments and taking examinations over 
readings. This is optional. Students may choose not to take ex- 
aminations, however, these examinations constitute one of the 
greatest singje sources of credit at a minimal amount of effort in 
comparison with expenditure of time on some of the other ac- 
tivities, so many elect to take exarninations (see "Sample 'Exam 
Question"). As, students, you are to look critically and analyticajly 
at the readings, in relation to your own lives. What part of your ex- 
penepcB is m the readings? How can you judge the "truth" of the, 
readings if beyond your experience? Reactions to the readings 
should be tied into class discussions and informal presentations* 
or may be submitted in writing or through a short paper or your 
course journal. 

Journal. Each individual would keep a cumulative idea and at- 
titude log of the major learnings experienced weekly (see 
"Suggested Journal Entries"). A summary and integration of the 
meaning of your experiences at the end of the semester would 
also be expected. The log is not a "diary " It is a cumulative record 
of your cognitive and affective learnings. It should give eswdence 
that your readings, your thinking, and your feelings changed or 
did not change m ways that make sense to you as a person and as 
a scholar. Usual references to your readings are expected. 

Review of lournal articles and presentation orally or m writing. 
A review of the research related to some specific problem in the 
area of education and women, preferably in the student's major 
area or professional specialization, ^ 

Abstract^. Reading references used for the class discussions 
and projects may be abstracted, A detailed guide for abstracting 
IS available from. University Council for Educational Abstracts. 29 
West Woodruff Avenue. Columbus. OH 43210 

Research proposals. Students twe an idea for an experi- 
ment. They may write up the idea in thoMform of an expenment 
and present the idea to the class to get feedback. Three levels Of 
proposals are acceptable. Level 1. the mere idea of "I wonder 
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what would happen if we did this?*" Level 2. the id^^plus a survey 
of what has been done on ttie problem by other researchers, Level 
3. the idea with a survey of literature plus the experimental design 
to be used in testing the h>^pothesis. 

Individual experiments. A hypothesis is proposed and tested 
and results are reported m the form of good report writing or 
presented to the cl^ss orally. For example, test some assumption 
concerning sex (5ifferences in learning or sex discrimination in the 
schools a^ a particular level (K-PhD). 

Demonstrations. Students may demonstrate some educational, 
sociologpal or] anthropological phenomenon or principle to the 
class. 

Battery of Tests. A battery of some tests is administered with 
the purpose of helping mdtvidijals to explore their vocational in- 
terests and aptitudes, educatfonal assets and liabilities, and per- 
sonal emotional factors, 

Library or field research study. A student may be interested in 
the existing research on some subject and choose to wrrte a term 
paper. For example,'design and conduct a research project (via a 
questionnaire) which will measure attitudes of your school or 
community regarding sex role stereotyping, women's issues <see 
"Suggested Research Topics"). 

' Case study. A case study may be written on a woman who falls 
into one of^the four age groups, young child, adolescent, adult - 
and aging adult. It should be written in descriptive form and 
should include as much factual data as can be obtained In addi- 
tion, there should be t^p sections, documented where possible, 
which focus on 1 ) how ys^ as a counselor might help the woman 
and 2). how society mighfjtie^p the woman or women like her. Or, 
identify an^outstandmg woman and do a historical case study 
tracing her educational and vocational development, describing 
drfficulties she encountered due to her sex. and analyzing her way 
of solving her problems la relation to the social attitudes and 
economic conditions of her time. 

ffield experiences. 'JhQ student may elect to serve a.s a teacher 
aide in a local public sc^tDol system of in a free school. Each stu- 
dent may arrange experiences tq*ob^rve and interact with 
children and adolescents in settings ms/c/e and dutside the school 
environment. Be a volunteer (20 hours) a communitj^ agency 
located in the neighborhood of your school.^this could be a ra^e 
crisis center, ride with the local police, a day care program. paV- 
ticipatipn in a community project, etc. 
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Fiefd trips. Students may take trips to VafiCH^s. institutions in the 
community (e.g., women's health clinics, human righls . y 
organizations, government commissions on women). These may 
include viewing films, filmstnps, or television programs or atten- 
ding lectures related to the theme of the course, attending con- 
ferences or meetings at which sex stereotyping in schools is dis- 
cussed^ or participating in committee work or other related 
enrichment experiences. Such experiences may be briefly 
described and evaluated for their contribution to your course 
learnings. 

Annotated bibliography. As a part of an effort to refine and up- 
date the reading list, students may read extensively and fill out a 
5" X 8" file card on each article or chapter read. Note that if you 
read an entire book, it will be analyzed by chapter, not by its en- 
tirety, because seldoYn will a whole book pertain to the theme of 
the course. These cards will not be returned to students. 

Miscellaneous suggestions: 

• Check encycfopedias/newspapers^'magazines/TV programs/ 
radio programs. ChecK the language usage and compare 
coverage of males and femaJes, e.g., in general coverage, sports 
coverage, non-traditional roles, ads, help-wanted ad6, comics, 
news prograrjis and coverage, roles portrayed, radio and TV an- 
nouncers. ^ ' ' ^ 

• Using library books and textbooks, compare roles of boys and . 
girls, of aduit men and women— are they as broad as we do find in 
real life, for anyone? What roles or types of activities are not in- 
cluded in the book or the story? Evaluate the language usage. Try • 
rewriting parts or ^eversing roles. 

• Develop an ongoing list of recommended non-sex role 
stereotyping books/stories. 

• From your experience and your reading, draw up a list of 
negative assumptions (oc limiting assumptions) about women. 
Keep a frequency tally on how often those assumptions are given 
expression— either in jest or m seriousness. As a next step, start 
developing responses to those assumptions. 

• Select a minimum of five curriculum packages currently used 
in public schools (any cont^nt area)— critique these from the 
point of view of sexism. 

• Are toys stereotyped? Check toy catalogues and local stores. 
Develop pictures, posters, bulletin boards, booklets or collages. 

• Develop collages, murals, pos^^rs. booklets of persons in non- 
traditional roles. 
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• Ascertain the nature and extent of sex discriminatory language 
and Illustrations in school text books or otherinstructional media 
for a particular grade level or subject-matter area. 

• In smaN grQups, plan the future role of a hypothetical person 
of the opposite sex. Share results. 

• Develop a non-sexist curriculum for a subject area of interest 
to you ^ee Curriculurrj Development Competency Materials for 
support rn doing this. ^ . ^ 

Develop Learning Activity Packages.jLAPiS) or subparts of 
LAPS relate<i to women, e.g., history, roles of women, sports, 
clothing. * ^ 

• 'Develop a list of Gonsciousnes$-raising activities for use in the 
cJassroom and try some of them out m your own teaching situa- 
tjon. ^ ' *te ^ 

• Read books on sexrsm and keep a jourrral comparing what you * 
are reading on sexism to what you are seeing in the school in 
which you work. ^ 

• Offer a* workshop for teachers on sexism in schools. 

• Write' and/or discuss what you like about bping female or be- 
ing male, what do you not like. Then repeat for the opposite sex. 

• Read the article. "Speech is the Form of Thought" from 
KNOW, Inc., .P.O. Box 10197, Pittsburgh. PA, 10C. Then keep a 
recorfJ of the use of sex biased language in conversations, 
meetings, and materials among educators. 

• Gather statistics on admissions— men and women, hiring 
practices— how many'men-women, at what level of responsibility 
and at what salary, decision-making authority— how many men- 
women, leadership— who are the recognized leaders, and any 
other areas you think important. Hard data can be a powerful con- 
sciousness-raising device. 

• Take and/give the questionnaire, "Sexism in American 
.Schools" which was published in Learning, November 1972. 

• During gym class or recess, comp'are boys and girls, e.g., 
jumping rope, playing jac^ks. throwing basketball, running relays, 
etc. 

• Send letter to publishers or authors discussing findings and 
reactions of stu.dent(s) to existing curriculum materials. 

• Compare male and female athletic programs m terms of equip- 
ment, facilities, uniforms,(for what spoils and who pays), number 
of instructors, status, visibility, etc. v 

• Make a list of all the things you wouloHike to see changed vis- 
a-vis sexism in schools. For each of the gok\ statements you list, 
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define what a first step toward realization of that goal would entail 
for you Select a goal which seems important and feasible for you 
at this point and begin taking that first step. Share your ideas with 
others and enlist their support. 

Possible Session Pormats* 

A Formal Debate. Where th^re is a clear issue in wjiich major 
•opposing positions structure the presentation as an argumen- 
tative advocacy by two or three people representing the two sides 
of the issue. 

Meet the Press. One or two major iigures who hold controver- 
sial positions on major issues in education. Then have series of 
inquirers with prepared question^ (possibly^ available to person 
being questioned ahead of time). 

Major Position Paper: A major research report, conceptual 
analysis or the like is presented in some detail by a well-prepared 
author or researcher This is followed by equally well-prepared 
short critiques on the part of three to five respondents who are ex- 
perienced in the particular topic. (This format allows substantive 
presentation to be made and thoughtful critiques rather than ad 
hoc sniping f^s^T} the floor.) 

Town Meeting Format. Open format with little structure and vir- 
tually nothing in the way of pres&TffatiQn other than perhaps brief 
statement of issue to be discussed. This format consists almost 
entirely of audience participation. Better in circular forftfat.-with or 
without a table. ^ 

Media-based Presentation. Video-cassette, slide-tape presenta- 
tion, traditional presentation with overhead projector. These for- 
mats could be used m several ways. 1) traditional session setting 
with everyone listening at once, 2) as a continuous presentation 
scheduled.at various times during the conference for people to 
view when they choose, 3) on demand—set up as a booth or other 
publicly available site. These formats allow people to choose ac- 
cording to interest, and to repeat If something is of particular in- 
terest Appropriate particularly when information transfer is a ma- 
jor goal. 

• Adapted from David R Evans "Some Thoughts on innovative Formats for Com- 
parative and International Education Society Ann^ai Meetrng Sessions" Center for 
International Education. University of Massachusetts Author. Mimeographed. 
Used with the permission of the author 
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Small Group Discussion, Short introductory presentation 
followed by splitting of audience into a number of small groups 
(maximum 8 apiece) and focussed discussion on issues. Groups 
may or may not have a monitor depending on topic. Each ^roup*^ 
may also have role playing or other problem exercise to carry out. 
Great range possible in amount of structure provided for the small 
group activities 

Large Scale Trammg Simulation. Extended simulation design 
where people play^bles and interact in a series of structured 
Situations. Particularly appropriate where demonstration of new 
pedagogical techniques is a goal. 

Symposium. A symposium is intended to provide an opportuni- 
ty for the examination of specific problems or topics from aX^arie- 
ty of persp^tives^. In addition to allowing for informative discus- 
sion, a symposium should provide for the presentation of alter- 
native solutions or interpretations either of a common problem or 
in relation to a complementary theme. Since this purpose is best 
served when diverse or evea conflicting views are allowed to^in- 
teract, the topic of a symposium should be of sufficient scope and 
importance to enable its division into sub-units that permit the . 
desired interaction It should be noted that a symposium should 
not be merely a presentation of a set of related papers. It is the 
responsibilityof each group to suggest the sub-topics, solicit 
speakers, arrange for discussants, and to organize other re- 
sources. 

Sample Exam Question 

History of Women 

r 

Instructions^ 

You have been asked by your state legislator to do some historical 
- research on the feminist movement in America in order to help her 
establT^ a position and assist her in preparing a speech on the ^ 
^ Equal Rights Amendment. The Amendment reads: 

Equality of Ri^ts under the Jaw shall Qffl be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any st^P^n account 
of sex. ^ ^ / 

In order to fulfi^HhiS-assignment, carefully devetpp three or ' 
four major argumtents either for or against this amendment based 
on at least three historical sources for each argument. Briefly 
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quote the most convincing words from each source in order^to 
add force to the finished speech. Remember that short speeches 
tend to be more convincing than long ones. Try to limit your 
assignment to four or five typed pages. 

Suggested Journal Entries* 

1. your honest reaction to something that happened in class 

2. your reaction to something you read 

3. ' a quotation— copy it and comment on it 

4. a problem you are struggling with 

5. suggestions for improving the college 

6. a summary of something you read 

7. a mistake or failure from which you learned something 

8. an idea you disagree with— tell why 

9 a question you can't or won't ask in class— leave room and I'll 
try to answer it 

10. a favorite fantasy 

11. a description of a person 

12. an important experience , , 

13. when all else fails, a bit of autobiography 

Suggests Research Topics** 

The following information is provided for those students who 
choose to do a research paper. 

Description 

The paper is to involve library and/or field research. A library 
research (L) paper^s to be a critical review of the literature on a par- 
ticufar topic relevant to this course (discussing the present 
knowle|dge. questioning the methodological and substantive sex 
biases Of the research, ascertaining the validity of the conclusions, 
and suggesting ki^Qrnative methods for further research) or original 
library research in an area you would like to explore or that has not 
been explored (such as sex role stereotyping in math texts). 

• From Eiia Price's Journal by Dorothy Bryant Copy nght«1 972 by Dorothy 

Bryant Reprinjed by permission of J.B. Lippincott Company. Also from the 

September, 1972 issueof Redbook 
" Adapted from suggestions for research projects written by Professor Lenore J, 

Weitzman for student papers in "SocicSiogical Perspectives on Women , Yale 

University. Fall 1970 Used with permission of the author, 
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The field research (F) paper will involve a series of field obser- 
vations, experiments, interyiews, or surveys in order to expand the 
current knowledge in your area*bf interest. 

Topics 

The following list of topics is suggestive ofthe type and scope of 
the paper you will be expected to write. However, you are by no 
means limited to these topics. 

1 . Library: Egalitarianism in middle-class or working- 

class families. 

Field: Interview a sample of married students/or 

older married couples/or couples with 
young children about the "division of 
labor" in their family and its change over 
time. 

2. Library: Content analysis of sex roles and sex role 

prescriptions in children's books. 
Field: Observations in^ kindergarten. class on 

sex role sanctioning (variations for the 
library research wouid include content 
analysis of children's TV shows, commer- 
• ' cials directed at children, comic books, 

etc.). 

Variations for the field research might in- 
volve observations of parents and children 
in a neighborhood playground, social 
. . clubs [such as Brownie troops], dancing 

school or. any grade scihpol class. Alter- 
natively you might want to write your own 
"unbiased" child ren'a story and have it 
read to a class and discuss their reactions 
to "the lady doctor" or "the father who 
washes dishes:" 

3. Library: Social class differences in parental 

. . aspirations (educational and oc- 

cupational) for children (by sex). 
Field: Interview a sample of lower-class or 

middle-class mothers or fathers on the 
to^cs. 

Library: Xnalyze the status of women as "sex ob- 



jects" in literature (define a period or 
school) or in the mass media (select 
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Field: 




5. Library: 
Field: 

6. Library: 
Field: 

7. Library: 



specific magazines [Playboy, 
Cosmopolitan, Reader's Digest] or TV 
shows, or. movies, or newspapers, etc.). 
Interview women on their definitions of self 
and management of "sex-object"Toles or 
compare the responses from lower-class 
and middle-class women, of single and 
married women, of black and wjiite 
women, or of divorced and married 
women. Or interview two groups of males 
on how they define and manage their rela- 
tionships with women "as sex objects." Or 
interview writers, newsmen, columnists, or 
literary critics on the subject in their 
* writings. 

Examine the literature on women in a par- 
ticular occupation (secretary, lawyer, 
nurse, stockbroker, cab driver, teacher, 
physician, union organizer, writer, 
publisher, assembly line worker, sales . 
clerk, policeworpan, in advertising, the 
army, academfa, retailing, etc.). 
Interview Women in this occupation about 
how they define their roles, what are the 
role strains, etc. Or interview both men and 
wohnen on the occupation or interview pre- 
professionals and professionals (such as 
law students 3nd lawyers) on the occupa- 
tion. 

The career aspirations of boys and girls of 
different social classes, different ages, of 
different racial or religiog^ groups. 
Interview the appropriate samples of 
children about their aspiratipns. the 
availability of working female role models, 
their parents, attitudes, fete. 
Content analysis over time of etiquette 
books and teenage advice books to disci^ss 
changing images and roles for women. 
(This could be done with women's 
magazines, short stories in women's 
magazines, advertisements in women's 



magazines, advice to the love-lorn 
columns or TV soap operas.) 
Interview a sample of magazine editors, 
writers (preferably some male and some 
female), women's page editors and colum- 
nista on what is considered "appropriate" 
for women. 

Compare the goals of women's liberation 
with those of the ferriinistsjor other minori- 
.ty groups; or examine the roleof women in 
the future envisioned by other 
"revolutionary" groups. 
Do a participant-observation study of a 
women's group of which you are a 
member, or interview womerf-s liberation 
members on their goals and vlsionsorth^ 
visions of the future, or i^JgjiYi^^AMTienand 
women in another "revolutionary" group 
on the roleof women in the future they 
want to create. 

Discuss the use ot class ahalysis as applied 
to women and its valid indicators of 
women's social status! 
U§je your scale of class status to analyze 
responses of women tc\ your new in- 
dicators. 

Comparison of the life styles and role V 
strains of single and married women, 
single and divorced women, married and 
divorced women? or simply a roleanalysis 
of single women,' married women, divorced 
womeri, mothers, etc. 
Interview a sample of appropriate womea 
on thBir solutions to role strain, or the 
• management of their sexual identity, etc. 
Content analyze employmentapplications 
or pre-employmenttests. 
Intervfew personnel workers about the 
ideal worker and the sex role components 
of various jobs or interview about the hiring 
practices in women's colleges or at other 
universities. * 
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Additional, less specific topics follow: 

• A comparison of the role of women in twosocieties,orthesame 
society i|i a transitional and modern period 

• A comparison of the life styles of women in different social 
classes, racial or ethnic groups 

• Women in politics, theatre, academja, etc. . » 

• Sex biases in elementary, secondary and higher education 

• Comparison of research on male and female homosexuals 

• The position of the black woman in America 

• Changing legal status of women 

• High school students' career plans (male vs. female), courtship 
patterns (and how they manage sex), or sex role stereotypes 

• Child care issues 

• The Women's Liberation Movement today 

Describe and analyze the Affirm^ative Action legislation and its 
effects oh education. 

• Women's Studies courses: a passing fad? 

• The history, |he content and the status of the Equal Rights 
Amendment ^nd implicajtions for education 
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g Course Syllabi 
and Readings 



The following nine units may be used in combination in a single or 
two-semester course at the undergraduate or graduate level, dt in- 
dividually as units in all teacher education cour3es, e.g., edtjca- 
tional psychology, educational administration, guidance and 
counseling, social foundations, or curriculum. The topics „ 
included here must be viewed as suggestive rather than definitive. 
Users are.encouraged to adapt this material to, their owa particular 
purposes. 

The History of the 
American Woman 

^ Antecedents of Present Attitudes Toward Wonfien 

Bosmajian, Hamida and Haig Bosmajian. This Great Argument. The Rights 
of Women, Addison-Wesley, Part I, The Tradition oithe Argument, 
1972. 

Buljough, Vern L. The Subordinate Sex, Penguin, 1973. 

-deBeauvoir, Simone. The Second Se)L Bantam, 1961.' 

Horney, Karen. "The Flight from Womanhood*' and "The Problem of 

Feminine Masochism" in Miller, Psychoanalysis and Women, 

Penguin, 1973. 
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g Organizations arid 
Resource Centers 



Associations and organizations have stdff, filrrre, books, or other j 
resources available to you in your development of coursers dealind 
with sex roles and education. A concise guide to some^f these.) 
groups follows. In addition tothislist, findoutif yourcdllegeorufii- 
versity has;Women*s Studies courses or a Women's Studies Corri- 
mittee. College instructors interested in quality teacher education 
can begin to develop materials on sex role stereotyping by attending 
in-service workshops, by reading the current literature, and by tur- 
ning to colleagues for continued support and feedback, as well as 
for ideas, sources of material and teaching strategies. 



ERIC 



American Association of University Women, Office of Higher 
Education. 2401 Virginia Ave. NW, Washington, DC 
20037. 202/785-7750 

American Council on Education, Office of Women in Higher Educa- 
tion. 1 DOipont Cirqle NW, Washington, DC 20036. 
202/833-4700 

American Federation of Teachers. 1012 14th St. NW, Washington, 
DC 20005. 202/737-6141 

Association of American Colleges, Project on the Status and 
EclucatiOn.of Women. 1818 R St. NW, Washington. DC 
200Q9. 202/387-1300 
\ ■ '• 
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Denver, CO 80203, 303/893-5200 
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Washington, DC 20036. • 202/833-429? 

National Foundation for the Improvement of Education. Resource 
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DC 20036. 202/833-5426 

Project o.n Equal Education Rights. 1522 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Washington/dC 20036. 202/332-7337 

Wome/i's ActiQn Alliance. 370 Lexington Ave., New York, NY 
_i0ei7. 212/685-0800 
Women's Legal Defense Fund. 1424 I6th St. NW, Sujte 104, 
Washington, DC 20036. 202/232-7072 
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